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with the pirates, paying them an agreed sum not to molest their
village, and at the same time they grudgingly paid the government
taxes to the mandarin. As to the mandarin, he was obliged to send
a fixed sum to the superior official above hinrbut there was little
check on the amount he extorted from his district. The government
in Peking was so remote that few in Choyhung had even heard of
the capital city.
It must not be assumed that the civil service of China was always
as bad as this. In many ways it worked well but towards the end
of the nineteenth century it became thoroughly corrupt, as may be
judged by a popular song:
We, the Chinese masses, fear our Mandarins,
But our Mandarins fear the Devils from the Ocean!1'3
The Sun family was called upon to collect certain taxes and hand
them over to the mandarin. When the taxpayers became unable or
unwilling to pay, the blame was thrown on to Sun Tao-chuan.
Tai-cheong felt the anxiety of the whole family:
**Again and again I asked myself why did not the mandarins follow the
moral teachings of the classics? Why should the so-called Son of Heaven
permit such an unjust condition of the law. . . /*
The words "so-called" are from an adult mind but the simple indig-
nation at an obvious injustice is characteristic of youth,
"Again and again I asserted to myself, *surely there must be some remedy
against this wickedness of the mandarins'."
Tai-chepng ventured to ask one of the village elders. He was told,
"There is no remedy, for it is the rule of the Son of Heaven".
When, later in life, Tai-cheong gave this record to Linebarger he
emphasised the ultimate responsibility of the Emperor for the miser-
able lot of the Chinese masses, because he believed that unjust
mandarins resulted from corruption in the central government of
the state. As a child he knew nothing of forms of government but
he was unusually thoughtful and prone to ask rather searching
questions. He was sensitive to the sufferings of others and had to
a marked degree that consuming hatred of what seems to be unjust,
wliich is essentially an experience of childhood. It was child-like,
too, to see through the explanations and "reasons** offered by adults
and go straight to the core of the matter. If the mandarins were
unjust then it was for the Son of Heaven to put things right! But